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«* THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE.” 


Miss Martineau is engaged upon a series of Moral 
Tales to be published quarterly, after the manner of 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. The first of the series, 
‘The Peasant and the Prince,” we put at the end of 
our present volume of the Library. Miss M. is one 
of the remarkable women of the day, and in whatever 
form she works to convey her thoughts, they bear 
with them the impress of her fenius. 





From Mills’s History of Chivalry. 
MERITS AND EFFECTS OF CHIVALRY. 


With Italy the historical tracing ceases of that 
system of principles which for so many centuries 
formed or influenced the character of Europe. 
Its rude beginnings may be marked in the pa- 
triarchal manners which preceded every known 
frame of artificial life, and have been shaped and 
modified by the legislator and the moralist. ‘The 
ties of fraternity or companionship in arms, re- 
spect to elders, devotion to women, military 
education and military investiture, were the few 
and simple elements of chivalry, and in other 
times would have formed the foundation of other 
systems of manners. But a new and mighty 
spirit was now influencing the world, and bend- 
ing to its purposes every principle and affection. 
Christianity, with its sanctities and humanities, 
gave a form and character to chivalry. He who 
was invested with the military belt was no longer 
the mere soldier of ambition and rapine, but he 
was taught to couch his lance for objects of de- 
fence and protection, rather than for those of hos- 
tility. He was the friend of the distressed, of 
widows and orphans, and of all who suffered 
from tyranny and oppression. ‘The doctrine of 
Christian benevolence, that all who name the 
name of Christ are brothers, gave beauty and grace 
to the principles of fraternity, which were ii 
Gothic inheritance of knights, and therefore the 
wars of the middle ages were distinguished for 
their humanities. A cavalier was kind and cour- 
teous to his prisoner, because he saw in hima 
brother ; and while the system of ancient man- 
ners would have limited this feeling to people of 
one nation, a knight did not bound his humanity 
by country or soil, for Christian chivalry was 
spread over most parts of Europe, and formed 
mankind into one band, one order of men. From 
the same principle all the courtesies of private 
life were communicated to strangers ; and gentle- 
ness of manners, and readiness of service, ex- 
panded from a private distinction into a universal 
character. Since, by the Christian religion, wo- 
man was restored to the rank in the moral world 
which nature had originally assigned her, the 





feelings of respect for the sex, which were enter- 
tained in the early and unsophisticated state of 
Europe, were heightened by the new sanctions of 
piety. It was a principle, as well as a feeling 
and a love, to guard and cherish woman; and 
many of the amenities of chivalry proceeded from 
her mild influence and example. 

The patriarchal system of manners, shaped and 
sanctioned by Christianity, formed the fabric of 
chivalry ; and romance, with its many-coloured 
hues, gave it light and beauty. ‘The early ages 
of Europe gaily moved in all the wildness 
and vigour of youth; imagination freshened and 
heightened every pleasure; the world was a 
vision, and life a dream. ‘The common and 
palpable value of an object was never looked at, 
but everything was viewed in its connection with 
fancy and sentiment. Prudence and calculation 
were not suffered to check noble aspirations : 
army after army traversed countries, and crossed 
the sea to the Holy Land, reckless of pain or 
danger: duties were not cautiously regarded with 
a view to limit the performance of them: for 
every principle was not only practised with zeal, 
but the same fervid wish to do well lent it new 
obligations. From these feelings proceeded all 
the graceful refinements, all the romance of 
chivalry: knighthood itself became a pledge for 
virtue; and as into the proud and lofty imagina- 
tion of a true cavalier nothing base could enter, he 
did not hesitate to confide in the word of his bro- 
ther of chivalry, on his pledging his honour to the 
performance of any particular action, There was 
no legal or other positive punishment consequent 
on the violation of his word; and, therefore, the 
matter being left to imagination and feeling, the 
contempt of his fellow-knights could be the only 
result of recreancy. The knight looked to fame 
as one of the guerdons of his toils: this value of 


. the opinions of others taught him to dread shame 


and disgrace ; and thus that fine sense of morality, 
that voluntary submission to its maxims which 
we call honour, became a part of knighthood. 

The genius of chivalry was personal, inasmuch 
as each knight, when not following the banner of 
his sovereign, was in himself an independent 
being, acting from his own sense of virtue, and 
not deriving counsel from, or sharing opprobrium 
with, others. The independence of action ex- 
alted his character; und, nourished by that pride 
and energy of soul which belong to man in an 
early state of society, all the higher and sterner 
qualities of the mind,—dignity, uncompromising 
fidelity to obligations, self-denial, and generous- 
ness, both of sentiment and conduct,—became the 
virtues of chivalry. 

All the religious devotion of a cavalier to we- 





man existed in his mind, independently of, or 
superadded to, his oath of knighthood. She was 
not merely the object of his protection, but of his 
respect and idolatry. His love was the noble 
homage of strength to beauty. Something super- 
naturally powerful had been ascribed to her by 
the fathers of modern Europe ; and this appeal 
to the imagination was not lost. In some ages 
and countries it reigned in all its religious force ; 
in others it was refined into gentleness and cour- 
tesy ; but everywhere, and at every time, the 
firmest confidence in woman’s truth accompanied 
it, or supplied its stead ; and the opinion of her 
virtue, which this feeling implied, had a corres- 
ponding influence on his own manners. 

The triumph of chivalry over all preceding 
systems of opinions was complete, when imagi- 
nation refined the fierceness of a passion into 
generous and gentle affection,—a refinement so 
perfect and beautiful, that subsequent times, with 
all their vaunted improvements in letters and 
civilisation, are obliged to revert their eyes to the 
by-gone days of the shield and the lance for the 
most pleasing and graceful pictures of lady-love. 

From these elements, and by means of these 
principles, sprang the fair and goodly system of 
chivalry, which extended itself, as we have seen, 
over most of the states of Europe, blending with 
the strongest passions and dearest affections of 
the heart, influencing the manners of private life, 
and often determining the character of political 
events. In England and France its power was 
most marked and decided; in Spain it was 
curiously blended with Oriental feelings; Ger- 
many was not much softened by its impressions ; 
and in Italy the bitterness of private war admitted 
but few of its graces. It is difficult to define the 
precise period of its duration, for it rose in the 
mists and gloom of barbarism ; and the moment 
of its setting was not regarded, for other lights 
were then playing on the moral horizon, and 
fixing the attention of the world. In the part, 
entirely historical, of the present work, the read- 
er must have remarked, that sometimes the decay 
of chivalry was gradual, and not apparently oc- 
casioned by external means; while in other coun- 
tries its extinction was manifestly hastened by 
causes which sprang not from any seeds of weak- 
ness in itself. But, viewing the subject in its 
great and leading bearings, it may be observed, 
that chivalry was coeval with the middle ages 
of Europe, and that its power ceased when new 
systems of warfare were matured, when the re- 
vival of letters was complete and general, and the 
reformation of religion gave a new subject for the 
passions and imagination. 

(To be continued.) 
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From Buckingham’s American Tour. 


LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


An opinion has often been expressed that the In- 
dians haakes are descendants of some of the lost 
tribes of Israel; but this opinion had never, perhaps, 
been put forth, with all the data on which it was 
founded, until of late. So recently as the year 1837, 
Major Noah, the editor of the New York Evening 
Star, and himself a Jew of some learning, delivered 
a public lecture before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of New York, at Clinton Hall, intended to 
establish this fact; and the following are among the 
most prominent points established in that discourse. 

The latest notice that is given of the dispersed 
tribes of Israel in the Sacred Writings is in the Book 
of Esdras, where the following verses occur: 

‘* Whereas thou sawest another peaceable multi- 
tude: these are the ten tribes which were carried 
away prisoners out of their own land in the time of 
Osea, whom Salmanazar, king of Assyria, led away 
captive, and he carried them over the waters, so that 
they came unto another land.” 

‘** They took this counsel among themselves, that 
they would leave the multitude of the heathen, and 
go into a farther country, wherein munkind never 
dwelt, that they might there keep their statutes, 
which they never kept in their own land (Assyria) : 
and there was a great way to go, namely, a year and 
a half.” 

It is supposed that these tribes marched from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the northeast of Asia, some 
remaining by the way in Tartary and China; in 

roof of which, Benjamin of Tudela, who traveled 
in the eleventh century through Persia, mentions, 
that in some of the provinces of that country, at the 
time of the decree of Ahasuerus, there were at least 
300,000 Jews. Alvarez, in his history of China, 
states that there had been Jews living in that king- 
dom ‘for many hundreds of years. Some went to 
India, as a Hebrew letter of the Jews of Cochin- 
China, written to their brethren at Amsterdam, 
gives, as the date of their coming into that country, 
the period when the Romans first conquered the 
Holy Land, and made Judea a province of the Ro- 
man empire, which was some time before the birth 
of Christ, 

From the various parts of Asia it is believed that 
the more enterprising and persevering went on gra- 
dually advaneing by degrees to its northeastern ex- 
tremity, till they arrived at Behring’s Straits, where, 
during the winter, it would be perfectly easy to cross 
over to the nearest part of the Continent of America, 


a distance of less than thirty miles, and this rendered * 


more easy by the existence of the Copper Islands in 
the way. Here it is believed that, during a course 
of two thousand years, they spread themselves from 
this point northward to Labrador, and southward to 
Cape Horn, multiplying as they proceeded ; some 
settling in every part, but more populously in the 
rich countries and agreeable climate of Central Ame- 
tica, ineluding California, Texas, Mexico, and Peru. 

On the first discovery of this continent by Co- 
lumbus, those races now called Indians were found 
in very different stages of civilisation. They were 
not all either rude, or savage, or ferocious; but, on 
the contrary, the greater number of them were re- 
markable for qualities that bespoke a noble origin. 
They had simple bat sublime ideas of a Supreme 
Being, unmixed with the least tincture of idolatry ; 
they had courage, constancy, humanity, hospitality, 
eloquence, love of their families, and fidelity to 
friends. It is, however, in the religious belief and 
ceremonies of the Indians, more than in anything 
else, that their resemblance to the people from whom 
they are believed to have descended is to be traced ; 
and the chief points of these are thus enumerated : 
ist, Their belief in one God. 2d, Their computation 
of time by the ceremonies of the new moon. 34, 
Their division of the year inte seasons corresponding 
with the Jewish festivals, of the feast of flowers, the 
day of atonement, the feast of the tabernacle, and 
other religious holydays. 4th, The erection of a 
temple after the manner of the Jews, with an ark of 
the covenant and altars. 5th, The division of their 





nation into tribes, with a chief or grand sachem at 
their head. 6th, Their laws of sacrifices, ablutions, 
marriages, ceremonies in war and peace, the prohi- 
bition of certein food, according to the Mosaic rule, 
their traditions, history, character, appearance, aifi- 
nity of their language to the Hebrew, and, finally, 
by that everlasting covenant of heirship exhibited in 
a perpetual transmission of its seal in their flesh. 

Such are the points enumerated by Major Noah in 
his discourse; and in the subsequent parts of it he 
adduces proofs, strengthened by the opinions of very 
eminent persons, whose authorities he cites. Among 
these are named Adair, Heckewelder, Charlevoix, 
M‘Kenzie, Bartram, Beltrami, Smith, Penn, and 
Mr. Simon, the last of whom had written a highly- 
interesting work on this subject. Major Noah says 
that all these writers were struck with resemblances 
among the customs of the Indians to those with 
which they were acquainted as peculiar to the Jews; 
but the fact of Major Noah being a Jew himself, 
gives him great advantage over even all these, from 
his personal acquaintance with Jewish opinions, 
ceremonies, and usages, in all the minutie of their 
details. 

They call the Supreme Being Lo-ak (Light) Ish- 
ta-hoola-uba; which, says the writer, is distinctly 
Hebrew, and means * The great, supreme, beneficent 
Holy Spirit of Fire, who resides above.” They 
have another name for the Deity, which, like the 
Jews, they never use in common speech, but only 
when performing their most sacred religious rites, 
and then they most solemnly divide it into syllables, 
with intermediate words, so as not to pronounce the 
ineffable name at once. In the sacred dances at the 
feast of the first fruits, they sing Alelujah and Me- 
sheha, from the Hebrew of Mesheach, the Messiah, 
“the anointed one,”’ exclaiming ‘+ Yo, mesheha,” 
‘* He, mesheha,” ‘+ Wah, mesheha,”’ thus making the 
Alelujah, the Meshiah, the Jehovah. On some occa- 
sions they sing, * Shilu-yo, Shilu-he, Shilu-wah,” the 
three terminations, making up, in their order, the 
four-lettered Divine name in Hebrew, and Shilu 
being evidently “Shiloth the messenger, the peace 
maker.”” The number of Hebrew words used in 
their religious services is, says Major Noah, incre- 
dible, and he gives abundant instances; among 
which, the name of lightning is Eloah, and the rum- 
bling of thunder is called Rowah, from the Hebrew 
word Ruach, or spirit. 

The Indians divide the year into four seasons, 
with festivals peculiar to each; they calculate by 
moons, and celebrate, as the Jews do, the serachah 
helebana, ‘the blessing for the new moon.” The 
chief priest wears a breastplate of a white conch 
shell, ornamented so as to resemble the precious 
stones in the Urim, and he binds his brow with a 
wreath of swan’s feathers, and wears a tuft of white 
feathers which he calls Yatina. The Indians have 
their ark, which they invariably carry with them to 
battle, and never sufier it to rest on the ground or to 
be unguarded; and they have as great faith in the 
power of their) ark as the Israelites ever had in theirs. 
‘*No person,’ says Adair, “is ever permitted to 
open all the cgverings of this ark; and tradition in- 
forms them that curiosity having induced three dif- 
ferent persons to examine the mysterious shell, they 
were immediately punished for their profanation by 
blindness, the very punishment threatened to the 
Jews for daring to look upon the Holy of Holies.” 

Their observance of a great day of atonement, 
about the same period of the year at which it is ob- 
served bv the Jews, attended with many of the same 
ceremonies, and for the same object, is extremely 
remarkable ; and as it respects sacrifices, the resem- 
blance is even still more striking. The bathings, 
ablutions, and anointings are Jewish in their cha- 
racter, as is also the abstaining from eating the blood 
of any animal, from the use of swine’s flesh, of fish 
without scales, and other animals and birds deemed 
by the Mosaic law to be impure. Women caught 
in adultery are stoned to death, as among the Jews 
of old; and, as in the Mosaic law, the brother is 
obliged to marry the widow of his brother if he die 
without issue. 

Of the authors who have written in support of 
these views there is a very long catalogue, and some 





Jew, who flourished about 1650, wrote a treatise to 
rove that the Indians were descended from the 
sraelites; this was soon after the discovery of 
America by Columbus. William Penn, the Quaker, 
founder of Pennsylvania, though he does not appear 
to have suspected this descent, says, in one of his 
letters to his friends in England, of the Indians, * [ 
found them with like countenances to the Hebrew 
races. I consider these people as under a dark 
night, yet they believe in God and immortality, 
without the aid of metaphysics. ‘They reckon by 
moons, they offer their first-ripe fruits, they have a 
kind of feast of tabernacles, they are said to lay their 
altars with twelve stones; they mourn a year, and 
observe the Jewish law with respect to separation.” 
The Rev. Mr. Beatty, a missionary among the In- 
dians, Emanuel de Mezeray, a Portuguese historian 
of the Brazils, Monsieur de Guignes, the French 
historian of China, Beltrami, the Italian traveller, 
who discovered the sources of the Mississippi, all 
concur in this view; and the Earl of Crawford and 
Linds y, who published his Travels in America in 
1801 says, ‘It is curious and pleasing to find how 
the customs of these people comport with the laws 
of Moses.”” He afterward adds, “it is a sound truth 
that the Indians are descended from the ten tribes; 
and time and investigation will more and more en- 
force its acknowledgment.” 

Among the Indians of Mexico and Peru, who 
were the most enlightened and civilised, though all 
springing from the same stock, the resemblances were 
more tnanifest. Montesini, who traveled in South 
America, states that * his Indian guide admitted to 
him that his God was called Adonai; and he ac- 
knowledged Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 2s his ances- 
tors, and claimed te be descended from the tribe of 
Reuben. He was, in short, a perfect Jew; immense 
numbers like himself were said by him to live be- 
hind the Cordilleras.”” Acoasta mentions that they 
have a tradition relative to the great deluge; that 
they preserve the rite of circumcision; and in Peru 
they eat the paschal lamb. He adds that the Mexi- 
cans point out the various stations by which their 
ancestors advanced into the country, and it is pre- 
cisely the route by which they must have come to 
America, supposing them to have emigrated from 
Asia. Manasseh Ben Israel declares that the Indians 
of Mexico had a tradition that their magnificent 
places of worship had been built by a people who 
wore their beards, and were more ancient than their 
incas. Escobartus affirms that he frequently heard 
the southern tribes repeat the sacred notes Hal le-lu- 
yah; and Malvenda states that several tombstones 
were found on St. Michael’s with ancient Hebrew 
characters. When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, 
the Cholula was considered a holy city by the na- 
tives, in which the high-priest, Quetzacolt, preached 
‘* peace to man,”’ and would permit no other offer- 
ings to the Master of Life than the first-fruits of the 
harvest. ‘ We know by our traditions,” said the 
venerable prince Montezuma to the Spanish general 
Cortez, “that we who inhabit the country are not 
the natives, but strangers who came from a great 
distance.” ; 

As striking a resemblance as any of the preceding 
is presented between the great temple founded in 
Mexico by the Inca Yupanque and the Temple of 
Solomon, of which many think it was a copy; so 
remarkable was it for its resemblance to this in its 
size, its plan, and its wealth. Clavagero and De 
Vega, speaking of the Indian temple, say thus: 
‘¢ The altar was on the east side of the temple; there 
were many doors to the building, all of which were 
plated with gold; and the four walls, the whole way 
round, were crowned with a rich golden garland 
more than an ell in width. Round the temple were 
five square pavilions, whose tops were in the form 
of pyramids. The fifth was lined entirely with gold, 
et was for the use of the royal high-priest of sacri- 
fices.” Lord Kingsborough, in his Travels, not 
only declares that this temple at Palenque was built 
by the Jews, but that he considers it to be an exact 
copy of Solomon’s Temple, being precisely after the 
mnaiel described by Ezekiel. : 

All this is so remarkable—and much more than Is 
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here condensed is adduced in the form of evidence 
in Major Noah’s Discourse—that it is impossible 
not to be strack with it; and if the opinions of com- 
petent authorities, the customs of the people still 
preserved and now existing, as well as their own 
traditions as to their origin, all tend to the same con- 
clusion, the inference is irresistible. Du Pratz, in 
answer to the question which he put to the Natchez 
tribe, ** Whence come you ?” says that they answered 
him thus: * All that we know is, that our fathers, 
to come hither, followed the course of the sun, and 
came from the place where he rises. ‘They were 
long in their journey, they were nearly perishing, 
and were brought to this wilderness of the sunset- 
ting without seeking it.” 

The latest, end, in many respects, the best autho- 
rity as to the appearance of the Indians, is Mr. Cat- 
lin, who lived so many years among them, and 
whom we so often saw in New York, with his ex- 
tensive and interesting collection of Indian portraits, 
dresses, weapons, and curiosities. This gentleman, 


-while he enumerates very many of the customs and 


usages of the Indians, which he thinks are clearly of 
Jewish origin, says, “ The first thing that strikes 
the traveller in an Indian country as evidence of the 
Indians being of Jewish origin (and it is certainly a 
very forcible one), is the close resemblance which 
they generally bear, in certain expression of coun- 
tenance, to those people.” 

This subject might be pursued to great length; 
but I purposely refrain, from the conviction that 
enough has been adduced of fact, reasoning, and au- 
thority, to prove at Jeast the extreme probability of 
the Indians of America being really the descendants 
of the Israelites of old; and 1 may add, that the he- 
lief in their Asiatic origin was strongly impressed 
on my own mind from all I saw of the Indians here ; 
while there appears to me nothing in their present 
state and condition which may not be easily accounted 
for by the long lapse of ages which have passed 
since their migrations first began. 





A SCENE MORE THAN ANNOUNCED. 


Carter is at Brussels. One of his recent exhibt 
tions was marked by an incident which produced a 
great sensation among the audience. Towards the 
latter part of the performance Mr. Carter issues from 
the cage in which his animals are confined, and comes 
forward with the tiger. A basket of raw meat is 
placed in the middle of the stage, within a yard or 
two of the prompter’s box. Mr. Carter leads the 
tiger to the basket, and the animal naturally makes 
a rush at its contents; but Mr. Carter holds him 
back; the tiger still presses forward, and Mr. Car- 
ter gradually relaxes his hold, till at last the tiger 
succeeds in seizing a piece of meat, when he is im- 
mediately lifted upon Mr. Carter’s shoulders, who, 
in this way retires. At the first representation this 
little scene went off very smoothly; but such was 
not the case on Wednesday. This time, when the 
tiger had possessed himself of the piece of meat, and 
was making his escape with it, he rushed in the di- 
rection of the stalls; Mr. Carter ran after him, and 
endeavoured to bring him back; the tiger slipped 
away. Mr. Carter seized him again, but missing 
his footing, both man and beast fell on the foot-lamps, 
the glasses of which were broken intoshivers. The 
tiger was now within one step of the orchestra; 
shrieks of horror resounded on all sides, the whole 
audience was on the alert, and several had already 
made their escape, when suddenly the tiger rose up, 
returned on his steps away from the lamps, and 
diving into the midst of a group of dancers, passed 
between their legs and disappeared at the wings, 
where his unexpected presence struck aJl with ter- 
ror; but whence he was brought back by Mr. Carter, 
who did not allow him to escape again. It will 
easily be oe how great was the confusion and 
alarm caused by this little incident, which, however, 
did not last more than afew seconds, The ladies of 
the corps de ballet especially uttered the most lament- 
able screams. The audience revenged themselves 
for the fright which had been caused them by a ve- 
hement shower of hisses; but nevertheless called 


back Mr. Carter, who returned, with his tiger mount- 
ed on his left shoulder, to receive his tribute of ap- 
plause, more or less mingled with murmurings.— 
Journal des Debats. 





From Miss Sedgwick's * Letters from Abroad.”’ 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


There is a féte to-day. The * grandes reliques,”’ 
which are shown once in seven years, are exhibiting, 


were literally packed on the little place before the 
Cathedral. A priest was in a very high gallery with 
attendants, displaying the relics. This church is 
rich in these apocryphal treasures. The priest held 
up one thing after another, the Virgin’s chemise, the 
swaddling-clothes, &c., against a black surface, and 
at each holy thing down sunk the mass upon their 
knees. There were exceptions to this devout action ; 
travellers who, like us, were staring, and talking, 
and making discord with the deep responses, and 
there were a few persons pushing their way through 
the crowd, hawking little books in German and 
French describing the relics ; and selling beads that 
had been blessed by the priest. If not holy, the 
relics have an historical interest that makes them 
well worth seeing. ‘They were presented to Charle- 
magne by a patriarch of Jerusalem, and bya Persian 
king.* 


GERMAN DINNER. 


When the clock is close upon the stroke of one, 
people may be seen from every direction bending 
their steps towards the hotel. You leave your hats 
and bonnets in an ante-room. The oder keiner (head- 
waiter) receives you at the door, and conducts you 
to your seats. ‘The table is always covered with 
clean (not very fine) German table-linen, and of 
course supplied with napkins. Pots with choice 
odorous plants in flower are set at short intervals the 
whole length of the table; a good band of music is 
playing in the orchestra. The dinner-service is a 
coarse white porcelain. As soon as you are seated, 
little girls come round with baskets of bouquets. 
which you are offered without solicitation. You 
may have one, if you will, for a halfpenny, and a 
sweet smile from the little flower-girl thrown into 
the bargain. Then come young women with a 
printed sheet containing a register of the arrivals 
within the last three days, for which you pay a 

enny. I observe the new-comers always buy one, 
iking, perhaps, for once in their lives, to see their 
names in print. The carte d vin is then presented, 
and, if you please, you may select an excellent Rhine 
wine for twenty-five cents a bottle, or you may pay 
the prices we pay at home for Burguady and Cham- 
pagne.t These preliminaries over, the dinner begins, 
and occupies between one and two hours, never less 
than an hour and a half. The meats are placed on 
the table, then taken off, carved, and offered to each 
guest. You see none of those eager looks or hasty 
movements that betray the anxieties of our people lest 
a favourite dish should escape. A German eats as 
long and as leisurely as he pleases at one thing, sure 
that all will be offered to him in turn; and they are 
the most indefatigable of eaters; not a meat, not a 
vegetable comes on table which they do not partake. 
A single plate of the cabbage saturated with grease 
that I have seen a German lady eat, would, as our 
little S. said when she squeezed the chicken to 
death, have *deaded” one of our dyspeptics ‘ wery 
dead ;”’ and this plate of cabbage is one of thirty 
varieties. The quiet and order of the table are ad- 
mirable. The servants are never in a hurry, and 
never blunder. You know what angry, pathetic, and 
bewildering calls of “ Waiter !” ** Waiter !”’ we hear 
at our tables. I have never heard the call of * Kel- 
ner !” from a German. . 





* “Formerly 150,000 pilgrims resorted to this 
féte, and so late as 1832 there were 43,000.” 
t Not the hotel prices, but about one dollar and 





fifty cents. 


and the town is thronged with the peasantry. They |. 


I leave the table each day expecting half the peo- 
ple will die of apoplexy before to-morrow, but to- 
morrow they all come forth with placid faces and 
fresh appetites! Is this the result of their leisurely 
eating? or their serene, social, and enjoying tempers ? 
or their lives, exempt from the keen competitions and 
eager pursuits of ours? or their living out of doors ? 
or all of these together? { leave you to solve a 
problem that puzzles me. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


You may know him by the quantity and variety of 
his luggage, by every ingenious contrivance for com- 
fort (alas! comfort implies fixture), impregnable 
English trunks, traveling-bags, dressing-cases, cased 
provisions for al] the possible wants that civilisation 
generates, and all in traveling armour. There is no 
flexibility about an Englishman, no adaptation to cir- 
cumstances and exigencies. He must stand forth, 
wherever he goes, the impersonation of his island- 
home. I said his luggage betrayed him; I am sure 
his face and demeanour do. His muscles are ina 
state of tension, his nerves seem to be on the outside 
of his coat, his eyebrows are in motion, he looks, as 
my friend says she felt when she first came to such a 
place as this, ‘as if all the people about her were 
rats ;"’ his voice is quick and harsh, and his words 
none of the sweetest, so that you do not wonder the 
Continental people have fastened on him the de- 
scriptive soubriquet of ** Monsieur God-d—n.” 


BREAD. 


The first bad bread we have eaten in Europe was 
at Brucksal. One would think good bread would be 
one of the first products of any society one advance 
beyond the savage state; but we know that our coun- 
try is not yet old enough to have perfected the art of 
making it. Perhaps the reason of the difference is, 
that with us, except in the large towns, it depends on 
individual skill, knowledge, virtue, and is exposed 
to various family mischances, whereas in Europe it 
is uniformly made in bakeries. Heaven speed the 
time when we shall have no more sour bread, hot 
bread, heavy bread, bread made with “ milk risings,” 
and with no risinge at all! “distressful bread,” 
truly! 


ALPS. 


On leaving Bienne we mounted a hill, whence we 
saw the Lake of Bienne and the lovely island where 
Rousseau lived ; and it was while we were on this 
hill that a ery went from mouth to mouth of, “ The 
Alps! the Alps! the Alps!” Our hearts and—yes, 
I will tell you the whole truth—our eyes were full ; 
for how, but by knowing how we felt, can you esti- 
mate the sensations they are fitted to produce? We 
have heard of the Alps all our lives. We have read 
descriptions of them in manuscript and print, in prose 
and poetry; we knew their measurement ; we have 
seen sketches, and paintings, and models of them; 
and yet, I think, if we had Jooked into the planct 
Jupiter, we could scarcely have felt a stronger emo- 
tion of surprise. In truth, up, up, where they hung 
and shone, they seemed to belong to heaven rather 
than earth; and yet, such is the mystery of the 
spirit’s kindred with the effulgent beauty of God’s 
works, that they seemed 


“ A part 
Of me and of my soui, as I of them.” 


Francois had ordered the postillion to stop, and 
for a minute not a sound broke the delicious spell. 
The day, fortunately, was favourable. The whole 
range of the Bernese Alps was before us, unclouded, 
undimmed by a breath of vapour. There they were, 
like glittering wedges cleaving the blue atmosphere. 
I had no anticipation of the exquisite effect of the 
light on these aerial palaces, of a whiteness as glit- 
tering and dazzling as the garments of the angels, 
and the contrast of the dlack shadows, and here and 
there golden and rose-coloured hues. I have no no- 





tion of attempting to describe them; but you shall 


; 
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not reproach me, as we, 80 soon as we recovered our 
voices, reproached all our traveled friends with, 
“Why did not they tell us?” “How cruel, how 
stupid to let any one live and die without coming to 
see the Alps!” This morning was an epoch in our 
lives. 


. MADAME DE STAEL. 


We have been to Coppet, about seven miles from 
Geneva, and all the way a most enchanting drive on 
the borders of the Jake. The chateau is occupied by’ 
the Baroness de Stael, the widow of Madam de 
Stael’s only son, a childless widow. Madame Sis- 
mondi told me she saw the poor woman’s only child 
die in her arms. So there is no present, no future to 
this abode of genius and filial love. The chateau 
has a park attached to it, and is a large edifice, with 
an air of wealth and comfort. The family burying 
place is surrounded with so thick a plantation of trees 
that you can see nothing from without, and all in- 
gress is forbidden to strangers. I like this. The 
places of our dead should be kept for those who 
come with softly tread and tearful eyes. I felt a 
nervous shuddering in looking at this burial place. 
There was in Madame de Stae] something so op- 
posed to death, a life that ‘worked up to spirit’ 
what in others is inert, that it seemed as if she her- 
self were struggling to escape from this silence and 
inactivity. 

I have heard Madame de Stael spoken of here 
among her old neighbours and friends as one of the 
most amiable of women, futl of all sorts of gentle 
humanities ; and yet tells me that spending a 
day at Coppet was in Madame de Stael’s lifetime 
one of the heaviestthings imaginable. The Duchess 
de Broglie and her brother were silent and indiffer- 
ent. The son was overshadowed by his mother’s 
genius, and thinks the Duchess de Broglie 
might have been saddened by the violence her 
mother’s life did to her very strict religious ideas. 
It was not till very near the close of her Jife that the 
daughter awoke to a sense of happiness, and then 
she was a completely altered woman. 

Madame de Stael’s experience is against the theory 
of the transmission of genius by the mother. Her 
son, by De Rocca, now living in Paris, is said to be 
an excessively ridiculous person, silly and affected, 
and, what is worse, rich and avaricious. The world 
have been much amused with a story of his having 
jumped out of a window from mere fright. Is it not 
strange that a son of Madame de Stael and De Rocca, 
a man of known valour, should have neither intellect 
nor bravery? 











Caccutatine Macuine.—For the last two years 
Dr. Roth, of Paris, has been engaged in the con- 
struction of arithmetical machines, and the success 
that has attended his efforts hitherto proves he has 
accomplished his scheme for performing automa- 
tically all the operations of arithmetic, from simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, to 
vulgar and decimal fractions, involution and evolu- 
tion, arithmetical and geometrical progression, and 
the construction of logarithms, with ten places of de- 
cimals. The machine in its present state, works ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and both kinds of 
progression, quite mechanically. In division alone 
the attention is required to avoid passing over the 
cipher. The arithmetical progression is of vast im- 
portance, as it operates from one farthing to millions 
of pounds sterling. Mr. Wertheimber, the proprietor 
wed patentee of this invention, has two descriptions 
of these machines—a larger one which performs sums 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division; 
and a smaller, which performs addition and subtrac- 
tion only. These machines have been submitted to 
the inspection of several gentlemen eminent for their 
scientific attainments, all of whom, particularly Mr. 
Babbage, have expressed the most unqualified admi- 
ration at their unparalleled ingenuity of construction. 
Mr. Wertheimber had the honour of an introduction 
to the royal | ean at Windsor Castle, on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th of October, when both her majesty 


and Prince Albert were graciously pleased to express 
their approbation of the machines, and to order two 
of each sort to be supplied for their use.—London 
Paper. 





Carps.—It is “om that fifty-two pieces of 
painted pasteboard should- be capable of producing 
mighty and mischievous effects in the human mind. 
We have watched the steady game of ** whist”’ play- 
ed by ladies and gentlemen, who have sat down all 
smiles and kindness; but a run of “ bad luck” for 
two or three hands has turned the tables sadly. Dis- 
contented grumbling and spiteful vituperations 
against some unhappy partner form the conversational 
part of the game. ‘* Why did’nt you trump that last 
trick? Bless my soul; why you’ve lost the rub, 
and all owing to not tramping those clubs.” “ But, 
my dear sir.” ‘+ Don’t tell me, I say you lost the 
rub and nothing could be more stupid.” There is 
more quarreling over ‘odd tricks”’ and ‘ cribs”? than 
any other amusement authorised by polite society. 
It is said cards were invented to please a madman, 
and we may almost believe they are destined to be 
ever used by the same, for some mayic influence ap- 
pears to dwell in them, by which fair and gentle 
reason is cast out from all who take the talismanic 
pack in hand. 





A Musica. Entuustast.—Dr. Ford, the Rector of 
Melton, was an enthusiast in music, very singular 
in his manner, and a great humourist. His passion 
for sacred music was publicly known, from his con- 
stant attendance at most of the musical festivals in 
the kingdom. I have frequently met him, and al- 
ways found him in ecstasies with Handel’s music, 
especially the **Messiah.”’ His admiration of this 
work was carried to such an excess, that he told me 
he never made a journey from Melton to Leicester 
that he did not sing it quite through. His perfor- 
mance served as a pedometer by which he could as- 
certain his progress on the road. As soon as he had 
crossed Melton Bridge, he began the overture, and 
always found himself in the chorus “ Lift up your 
heads,”’ when he arrived at Brooksby Gate; and 
“Thanks be to God,” the moment he got through 
Thurmaston Toll-gate. As the pace of his old horse 
was pretty regular, he contrived to conclude the 
Amen chorus always at the Cross in the Belgrave 
Gate. I think it was at a Birmingham Festival that 
he was sitting with his book upon his knee, hum- 
ming the music with the performers, to the great an- 
noyance of an attentive listener, who said, “I did 
not pay to hear you sing.’ ‘ Then,” said the doc- 
tor, ** you have that into the bargain.” — Gardiner’s 
Music and Friends. 





STANZAS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


I stood between the meeting Years, 
The coming and the past, 
And I ask’d of the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last ? 
The same in many a sleepless night, 
In many an anxious day ? 
Thank Heaven! I have no prophet’s eye 
To look upon thy way! 
For Sorrow like a phantom sits 
Upon the last Year’s close, 
How much of grief, how much of ill, 
In its dark breast repose! 
Shadows of faded Hope flit by, 
And ghosts of Pleasures fled ; 
How have they chang’d from what they were! 
Cold, colourless, and dead. 
I think on many a wasted hour, 
And sicken o’er the void ; 
And many darker are behind, 
On worse than nought employ’d. 
Oh Vanity ! alas, my heart! 
How widely hast thou oe Sy 
And misused every golden gi 





For better purpose made ! 


I think on many a once-loved friend 
As nothing to me now; 

And what can mark the lapse of time 
As does an alter’d brow ? 


Perhaps ’twas but a careless word 
That sever’d Friendship’s chain ; 

And angry Pride stands by each gap, 
Lest they unite again. 

Less sad, albeit more terrible, 
To think upon the dead, 

Who quiet in the lonely grave 
Lay down the weary head. 

For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust, 
Are with their happier lot: 

Though broken is their bond of love, 
At least we broke it not— 

Thus thinking of the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 

I needs must ask the future one; 
Wilt thou be like the last ? 

There came a sound, but not of speech, 
That to my thought replied, 

“ Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waits a mortal bride : 

“ But lift thine hopes from this base earth, 
This waste of worldly care, 

And wed thy faith to yon bright sky ; 
For happiness dwells there !”—L. E. 





DUNGLISON’S 
AMERICAN M. DICAL LIBRARY. 
New Series. 
Five numbers of the new series of this popular 
periodical are now published. It will be continued 
monthly at five dollars per annum. The high cha- 
racter it has hitherto sustained, will be a guarantee 
of its future excellence. 
Terms $5 a year, payable in advance ; five copies 
for $20. 
Subscriptions received at this office. 
We have already given in less than half a 
ear :— 
. Clark on the Sanative Influence of Climate— 
Gibert on the Changes of the Blood in Disease, 
translated for the Library—Hudson and Davidson on 
Fever—and Macrobin’s Practical Medicine— works 
in the aggregate worth more than the whole year’s 
subscription. In addition to a large mass of infor- 
mation in the * Intelligencer” department, which 
reaches the American public in no other manner. 
PREMIUMS.—A copy of “ Dunglison’s New 
Remedies,”’ Library edition, is offered to those who 
will send us five dollars as a subscription for the 
current year. The same to present subscribers who 
will send us a new name with the money. 


WALDIDIS 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 

1. The Library is published on a dovble royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotuars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Dotxars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 





quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 





7 Early orders for 1842 are requested. 








been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- . 
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